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THE COMPLAINT OF DEGENERACY EXAMINED. 


No. I. 

Tuart the people of the pres- 
ent age are less pure in princi- 
ple and practice than their an- 
cestors,is a common complaint. 
The amiable Cowper, in his 
Poems, has many things import- 
ing anawful degeneracy in Great 
Britain. Similar complaints are 
frequent in this country, and 
they are heard both from the 
pulnit and the press. By some 
things whieh are heard and 
read, one would be led to im- 
agine that Christians of the 

resent age—when compared 
with fermer generations—are 
little short of infidels and bar- 
barians. 

still. however, it is possible 
that these complaints are ina 
great measure groundless, and 
that there is a gross deception 
in such estimates. Similar com- 
plaints have probably been com- 
mon in every age and in every 
country, and may be traced back 
through the line of our progen- 
itors to the age in which they 
were all Pagans. 

In the book of Ecclesiastes 
we find a passage from which 
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it may appear, that such a com- 
plaint was made among the Is- 
raelitesinthe days of Solomon— 
“Suy not thou, What is the eause 
that the former days were better 
than these? for thou dost not in- 
quire wisely concerning this.’’ 
Keeles. vii. 10. A similar de- 
fect of wisdom may be suspect- 
ed relating to the inquiries and 
opinions of men in the preseut 
age. 

‘That there is much error and 
vice prevailing at the present 
time wili not be denied. Nor 
shall we deny that there has 


ever been such a thing among. 


any people asa growth of de- 
geheracy from one generation to 
another. But suspecting that 
there are tisapprehensions re- 
lating to this subject, which have 
a pernicious influence, we shall 
state some of the probable sour. 
ces of mistake—propose astand- 
ard for deeiding the question— 
and then examine the matter in 
view of historical faets, 

Let it however be understood, 
that it is not the object of this 
inquiry, to cast reproach on our 
ancestors, but to illustrate the 
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34 
merey of God to their posterity, 
and to encourage benevolent ex- 
ertions for the moral improve- 
ment of society. 


Probable sources of misapprehen- 
sion. 

First. It has probably been 
the fashion in every age for 
children to eulogize their ances- 
tors, and to aseribe to them a 
greater share of virtue than they 
ever possessed. By following 
this fashion, people have been 
led to imagine, that there has 
been a gradual declension and 
degeneracy from age to age for 
many centuries, if not from the 
days of Adam. Indeed if we 
might give full credit to the eu- 
logies of ancestors and the com- 
plaints of degeneracy, which 
have been made in past ages, and 
in the present age, it would be 
natural to suppose that by tracing 
back our pedigree fifteen centu- 
ries we should arrive to a race 
of men as pure as the angels of 
heaven. But on opening the 
pages of history, we find abun- 
dant evidence that our ancestors 
were “men of like passions” with 
ourselvés, and that there was 
a great diversity of characfer 
ainong them inevery age, as well 
as among our cotemporaries. 
Some of them were doubtless 
eminently good, and many of 
them emineutly wicked and irre- 
ligious. 

Second. The characters of 
but a small part of our ancestors 
have come down to us, and those 
of whom we have the most in- 
formation, are those who were 
the most eminent for virtue, or 
the most popular men of the age 
in which they lived. We are 
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therefore exposed to form our 
estimate of a whole generation 
of ancestors from the characters 
of a small number of eminent 
or popular men. ‘ihese men 
however were fathers to but a 
smail part of the present gener- 
ation. How many claim the 
honor of having descended from 
pious ancestors, who would find 
it difficult to suppurt their claim 
by pointing out a single person 
eminent for piety in the line of 
their progenitors, since the man 
who built the ark? How many 
hoast of pious ancestry on no 
better ground than this—their 
ancestors happened to live in the 
neighborhood of some pious men! 
hird. Biographical accounts 
of men, who were eminent and 
popular with their own sect or 
party, have too commonly been 
written under the influence of 
such prepossession as naturally 
led their biographers to conceal 
their defects and to overrate 
their virtues. Hence it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, that we have 
in many instances but ap imper- 
feet view of the character even 
of good men of former ages; and 
that those whom ve have been 
taught to venerate, as models of 
purity and excellence, were less 
perfect than bas been generally 
imagined. “This opinion will 
erhaps be supported when we 
shall come to an examination of 
historical facts. 

Fourth. In making a ecom- 
parison between the people of 
our own time and their forefa- 
thers, we are apt to include the 
virtuous of several past gepera- 
tions, and place them all in the 
scale together, against the virtu- 








pis of the preseat age. Not on- 
ly so, while we take into one 
scale the vices as well as the 
virtues of the present age, we iu 
a great measure exclude from the 
other the vices of former genera- 
tions. 

Fifth. The present amount 
of population, either in Great 
Britain or in the United States, 
ismuch greater than it was in 
former ages; and consequently 
there miy be now a greater num- 
ber of openly vicious and irrelig- 
ious characters than there was in 
earlier times, and still the moral 
state of society may have been 
greatly improved—the namber of 
virtuous persons, compared with 
the whole population, may now 
he really greater than it was at 
any former period. 

Sixth. Some errors and vices 
may be more prevalent now than 
they were a century ago, and 
still the general amount of er- 
ror and vice may be comparative- 
ly less—that is, less in propor- 
tion to the population, For er- 
ror and viee have their fashions 
as well as dress, and some vices 
may have been in a measure aban- 
doned to give place to others. 

Seventh. The scarcity of any 
important article enhances its 
value and its fame. When such 
is the state of society that there 
are but a few men of improved 
understandings and virtuous dis- 
positions, these few will natural- 
ly acquire a greater share of no- 
tice and celebrity, than the same 
persons would obtain if surround- 
ed with a great nomber of equals 
or sopcriors. The seareity of 
men in past ages, who were em- 
inent both for knowledge and vir- 
fue, may have been one cause of 
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deception in the estimates which 
have been made, in comparing 
men of the present green 
with their aneestors. Had there 
been in Key pt a thousand coteme 
poraries equal to Joseph, less 
would probably have been said 
of the whole, than has been said 
of him. 

Eighth. It has not perhaps 
been duly considered, that the 
standard of eminence in knowl- 
edge and virtue has been varying 
by the progress of light. S.nee 
the first settlement of our coun- 
try a remarkable change has ta- 
ken place in regard to the advan- 
tages of education and the means 
of knuwledge. Customs, opin- 
ions, and habits of thinking, have 
consequently been changed. A 
man, who had his education 
150 or even 100 years ago, might 
indeed be eminent, compared with 
his cotewporuries; yet a man, 
possessing an equal share of 
knowledge and virtue in our day, 
would perhaps not be at all dis- 
tinguished or celebrated. Let 
any one read the history of Mas- 
sachusetts,and reflect on the con- 
duct of the magistrates and the 
ministers of religion, in their per- 
secution of the Quakers, and their 
hanging people for supposed 
witcheraft, and he will deplore 
the ignoranee, the folly, and the 
fanaticism of former ages. He 
will also find reason to adore the 
distinguishing goodness of Ged to 
the people of this age, in grant- 
ing us a more improved state of 
society, and freedom from those 
dreadful delusions. to which the 
first characters m the state were 
formerly subjected. 

Ninth. In past ages, as wellas 
the present, the pagan virites of 
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vindictive patriotism, revengeful 
bravery, and dexterity in destroy- 
ing enemies, were in high repute; 
and prebably many names have 
come down to us, as belonging to 
menof eminent worth, whose vir- 
tues were chiefly, if not altogeth- 
er, of the military kind, and 
whose enormous vices have been 
concealed from us by the spien- 
dor of that glory, which was ae- 
quired in killing the natives, We 
Know that for ages our ancestors 
were fighting Christians; and, to 
the reproach of the Christian 
world, military renown has long 
been admitted as a substitute for 
the virtues which the gospel en- 
oins. 

Tenth. The vices of the pres- 
ent age—like present calamities 
—are before our eyes, and attract 
our attention, while the vices of 
former times are more out of sight, 
and of course out of mind. How 
often do we hear persons say, 
“FT never saw the like!” while in 
truth they had often seen the like 
in former years. It is wisely or- 
dered in providence, that things 
which are present as to time and 
place, make a greater impression 
on our minds, than things past 
or thirgs remote. A known in- 
stance of drunkenness, theft. rob- 
bery or murder in our own neigh- 
borhood, will perhaps affect us 
more, than the hearing of a thou- 
sand such instances in a former 
age or adistantcountry. In this 
way people may be led to believe, 
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that the vices of this age are very 
greai compered with the vices of 
former days. But in due time 
we may perhaps let history speak 
for itself. 

Eleventh. In extolling the pi- 
ety of ancestors, persons of dif- 
ferent sects have in view different 
classes of men; and those who 
are eulogized by one sect, as em- 
inent examples of purity in doc- 
trine and practice, are often just- 
ly reproached hy persons of an- 
other sect, as violent perseeutors. 
In speaking of pious ancestors 
the Quakers would naturally call 
to mind their Fox, Barelay and 
Penn, ‘The papists would have 
in view another list; ihe episco- 
palian, the presbyterian, the con- 
grezationalist, &c.&e, would each 
have his distinet list, and each 
perhaps would admit but very 
few of the others. Let a genu- 
ine partizan from each of the 
different sects express his opin- 
ions and his prejudices—then 
exclude from the fist of pi- 
ous ancestors all to which objec. 
tions shall have been made, and 
how few names would be found 
remaining! 

There are so many ways in 
which people are liable to be mis- 
led, in comparing the present 
state of morals and religion with 
what existed among our ances- 
tors, that IT cannot but seriously 
donbt the correctness of the com- 
mon opinion and complaint. 


EN  — 


SEVEN SANGUINARY CUSTOMS COMPARED WITH THE SIXTH COM- 
MANDMENT. 


Iw the Jast volume we brought which have been popular among 


to view seyen sunguinary eustems, Christians, We may now eb- 








serve how the command “I hou 
shalt not kill,” must have been 
explained away and tortured, to 
give place to these customs. 

I. Killing men for supposed 
heresy. 

“Thoo shalt not kill:” that is, 
says St. Augustine, “Thou shalt 
not kill orthodox believers; but 
this command does not protect 
the heretic.” 

ll. Propagating the gospel by 
the sword. 

“Thou shalt not kill,” except- 
ing so many pagans as it shall be 
necessary to destroy to convert 
the nations to Christianity. 

Ill, Crusades against the Ma- 
hometans as infidels. 

“Thou shalt not kill” the ortho- 
dox papists, but this command af- 
fordsno protection toMahometans, 

1V. Private war, under ihe 
feudal system. 

‘Thou shalt not kill,” exeept- 
ing the baron who injures you, 
and his servants or dependants; 
and such of his relations as fall 
within the “seventh degree of af- 
finity.”’ 

V. Judicial combat. 

“Thou shalt uot kill,” exeept- 
ing thy antagonist. But antago- 
nists may be made at pleasure, 
4 when made they may be kill- 
ed. 

VI. Private duelling. 

‘Thou shalt not kill,” except- 
ing some gentleman speaks a 


word which impeaches thy hon- 
or 


VII. Publie war. 

_ “Thou shalt not kill,” exeept- 
ing such as thy rulers wish to 
destroy. But this command af- 
fords no protection to the people 
of any nation, after a war mani- 
festo has made them enemies, 
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whether they have done any in- 
jury, or not. 

Such must have been the com- 
ments on the divine command. to 
justify the several customs. We 
may suggest another explana- 
tion, which is as just as either ef 
the preceding. ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,’ excepting such persons as 
thou shalt wish to have removed 
outof thy way. ‘This is meking 
short work, and expressing in 
few words the spirit of the other 
explanations, or limitations. 
This explanation applies most 
clearly to the custom ef public 
war; and if this eustom ean be 
reconciled toa sacred regard for 
the command which forbids mur- 
der, there is net a man on the 
face of the earth who may not be 
killed without vielating the law 
of God. For if the unoffending 
subjects of one nation may justly 
be put to death, in consequence 
of a declaration of war by the 
rulers of avother nation, a coun- 
ter deeiaration will make it just 
to kill the unoffending subjects of 
the nation which commenced the 
war. And if they may justly 
begin to kill, they may justly 
continue to kill, till one of the na- 
tions shali be totally exterminat- 
ed. ‘Thus the whole human 
race may be reduced to one man, 
without any transgression of the 
divine command. 

According to the present eus- 
tom of war, it is cousidered as 
the duty of soldiers, on each side 
of the contest, to ehey the most 
sarguinary orders of their ru- 
lers. However unjust the cause 
may be on the part of a govern- 
ment, this is not regarded as any 
reason why the soldiers should 
not fight. ‘lewns inay be de 
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stroyed, and men, women, and 
children indiscriminately and 
wantouly butchered, if the com- 
mander gives the word; and 
beither oilicers nor salineeh are 
regarded as guilty of marder, 
On this prineiple it may be the 
duty of soidiers to kill the most 
unocent and the most upright 
persons on earth, to gratify an 
a ‘odly ruler, 

In like manner the custom of 
war treats every precept, which 
binds mento love one another. 
‘Phe commands of God ail go for 
nothing before a war manifesto, 
anid boih of two armies are eon- 
sidered as doiag tieir duty, and 
ating bravely. in slaughtering 
one uuother. Whiat is this bet- 
ter than insanity? 

OF the seven sanguinary ecus- 
toms, four have been ‘totaily abol- 
ished; and two of the remaining 
three BEN lust in a great meas- 
ure the popularity they once pus- 
sessed. ‘Lhe eustom of propa- 
gating the gospel by the sword; 
the Gounadile against Mahodees 
tans; privite wars and the judicial 
combat, are all now reprobated 
us savage andantichristian. De- 
stroying men fur supposed here- 
sy, is perhaps in a few instances 
still practised in seme popish 
eountries; but the custom has 
lost its popularity among pro- 
testan(s, and probably with most 
ef the Roman Catholies The 
eustom of private duelling has 
ever been limited to a particular 
elass of men, and for a long 
time it has been sinking into con- 
tempt in the view of the serious 
and conscientious. Bat the eus- 


tom of war, which is as savage 
and unjust as either of the others, 
and which has destroyed more 
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human lives than all the other six, 
still reigns triumphant; and by 
the general consent of Christian 
nations it is crowned with glory 
and honor. 

iiach of the customs has been 
more or less destructive in pro- 
portion to its popularicy. When 
any oue of them just its popular- 
ity, its miseliefs abated of course. 
From what as been, we must in- 
fer what may be. if other cus- 
toms, which were once popular 
aid thought te be just and ne- 
cessary, have lost all their popu. 
larity, and ceased to exist, such 
may be the fate of war. 

Should an impartial compari- 
son of the seven customs be made, 
it would perhaps be difficult to 
decide which is the most unrea- 
sonable and unjust, or most re- 
pugnant to the spirit of the gos- 
pel. Future generations will 
probabiy elass them all together, 
as the fruits of savage passions, 
accompanied by religious or po- 
litical fanaticism, deiusiun, and 
insanity. 

Aside from its present popularie 
ty,nosolid reason can be given,why 
the custom of publie war should he 
preferred as more equitable, just, 
or Christlike, than the custom of 
private wars, or the custom of 
duelling. Does the custom of 
duclling expose the innocent and 
injured person to still greater suf- 
fering, as his only recompense 
for the evils already eudured? 
Just so it is with the custom of 
war. Does the eustom of duel- 
ling place the innocent and the 
guilty on equal ground, as to lia- 
bility to further injury? So does 
the custom of war. Does the 
custom of duelling give epportu- 
nity for the indulgence of the vil- 








est passions of the human heart? 
So does war. Does not ihe cus- 
tom of duelling expose innocent 
families to be reduced to mourn- 
ing, want and misery, by the 
death of those on whom they 
are dependant? War -does more, 
it exposes the innocent families 
not only to loss of friends and 
property, but to be killed by the 
invading foe. Does the custom of 
duelling deprive the eommunity of 
persons of eminent talents? So 
does war. Is duelling a perfect- 
ly uncertain mode of obtaining 
redress for wrong? So is war. 
Similar observations might be 
made in comparing public wars 
with the ancient custom of pri- 
vate war. In each of the cus- 
toms suceess depends more on 
skill, eourage, and force, than on 
the principles of humanity, and 
equity. For success as often at- 
tends the offender as the injured. 
To a considerate person it 
would be shocking to think how 
great a part of mankind must 
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appear at the bar of God, either 
as manslayers, or as persous who 
have been slaughiered by their 
brethren! ) 

We are not authorized to say 
what allowance will be made by 
a mereiful God, for the delusions 
which have resulted from the 
popularity. of sanguivary cus- 
toms. but if all professed 
Christians who have been con- 
cerned in supporting these cus- 
toms, and who died in such er- 
rors. shall be excluded from the 
kingdom ef heaven; the followers 
of Jesus since the reign of Con- 
stantine may be emphatically 
called a “little flock.” And if 
in the class of manslayers God 
shall inelude all who have been 
instigaters and encouragers of one 
or other of the seven sanguinary 
customs, and shall make no al- 
Jowance for the influence of de- 
lusion, we may with the deepest 
eoneern exclaim, “who then can 
be saved!” 


ee 


Illustrations of passages in the Ne 


w Testament, which refer to senti- 


ments §c. among the Jews, in the time of our Lord. 


46. 

Luke vi.12, “And it eame to 
pass in those days, that he went 
out into a mountain to pray, and 
continued all night in prayer to 
God.” 

Tue Jews, beside their taber- 
nacle, or temple, which was the 
only place for sacrifice, had two 
other places for religious exereis- 
€s; proseuchus, or houses of pray- 
er, and synagogues. The differ- 
enee between these places was, 
that synagogues were covered ed- 
ifices, like our houses and ehurch- 





es,in which the law and the proph- 
ets were read and expounded, 
and the people instructed in the 
duties of their religion. ‘They 
were also built within the cities. 
“Moses hath of old time,” says 
Luke, “in every city, them that 
preach him, being read in the syn- 
agoguesevery Sabbath.” (Acts xv. 
21.) Buta proseuctra, or house 
of prayer, was a plot of ground, 
encompassed by a wall, or by 
some other means enclosed, and 
open above; and as the name im- 
ports, was used ouly fer prayer, 
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These houses of prayer were ne- 
ver built in the cities; but in the 
fields, or by a river side, or on 
the mountains; and in them, as 
in the temple, every one prayed 
apart, for himself. It was into 
one of these proseuchas that our 
Lord retired, when he went up 
into a mountain to pray; and the 
last expression of the evangelist 
would have been more accurately 
rendered, he continued all night 
ina proseucha, or a house of pray- 
er. 

Josephus has preserved a de- 
eree of the city of Halicarnassus, 
permitting the Jews to build pro- 
seuchas; in which it is said, “we 
ordain that the Jews, who desire 
it, both men and women, do ob- 
serve the Sabbath, and perform 
sacred rites according to the Jew- 
ish laws, and build proseuchas by 
the seaside, according to the cus- 
tom of their country; and if any 
man, magistrate or private per- 
son, should molest them, he shall 
pay a fine .to the city.” And 
Philo Judzeus says, applauding 
the clemency of Augustus Cesar, 
“he knew the Jews had their pro- 
seuchas, and were accustomed to 
assemble in them, especially on 
the Sabbath; yet that he had ne- 
ver molested them,as had Caius.” 
It appears indeed, that in the 
tire of our Lord, the word fro- 
seucha, or house of prayer, com- 
prehended also synagogues; yet 
twice in the New Testament it 
seems to have retained its orig- 
inal, and limited signification. 


The first is that which we have 
eited at the head of this number. 
The other isin the 13th verse of 
the 46th chapter of Acts, where 
we are told that when Paul, and 
those who were with hime. were 
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come to Philippi, on the Sabbath 
day they went out of the eity, by 
a river side, where prayer was 
wont to be made; according to the 
Syriac, where there was perceived 
te be a house of prayer. The o- 
riginal ex;sression implies, that it 
was a proseucha, or Jewish house 
of prayer. 

Of the origin of these places of 
worship, we know nothing. ‘The 
venerable Joseph Mede main- 
tains, wiih his usual learning, 
that the sanctuary of the Lord, in 
Sichem, or Sheehem, in which 
Joshua took a great stone, and set 
it up there, (Josh. xxiv. 26.) and 
to which he called an assembly 
of the people, was a proseucha; 
or house of prayer, which the 
Israelites, after they had sub- 
dued the country, had erected 
at the very place where God 
first appeared to Abraham,— 
where the patriarch built his 
first altar after he came into 
Canaan,—and where God had 
said to him, unto thee will I 
give this land. This is not in- 
deed certain; but the conjecture 
is ingenious, and not improbably 


just. 


But I would not willingly con- 
fine attention, even for a mo- 
ment, to a subject or a fact of 
mere useless speculation, We 
are told by the Evangelist that 
our Lord, having continued all 
night in a house of prayer, when 
it was day, called his disciples, 
and of them chose twelve, whom 
he also named apostles. The 
eonnexion of these cireumstances 
is most interesting and instruc- 
tive. The choice of his apostles 
is preceded by a whole night of 
prayer. And how foreibly are 
we taught in this conduct of 














our Lord,—who left us an ex- 
ample that we should walk in 
his steps,—the solemn daty, in 
all the great and important pur- 
poses of our lives, with an ap- 
plication of our minds and hearts, 
proportioned to the magnitude 
of the object which interests us, 
to seek the guidance, and to cast 
ourselves on the disposal of God! 
It is a rich indulgence to the 
Christian student, to compre- 
hend, as exactly as he can, the 
actual situation of our Lord as 
he is described by the Evangel- 
ists; the characters of ‘those 
whom he addressed; the precise 
meaning of his expressions; and 
every circumstance which has a 
connexion with his character 
and his instructions. But let it 
never be forgotten, that the end 
of a Christian’s knowledge 
should be, the improvement of 
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his own practice. Nor will it 
be useless to have ascertained, 
that it was to a proseueha, or 
to a house of prayer upon a 
mountain, that Jesus retired for 
a night, before he made his elee- 
tion of his twelve apostles, if, 
in dwelling for a few moments 
upon the place of which he avail- 
ed himself fora night of prayer— 
in entering with him the enelo- 
sure in which he had secreted 
himself—we feel, as perhaps the 
association may aid us to feel, 
more deeply the obligation of 
his example, and are more — 
erfully excited to go and do like- 
wise. 

[Joseph Medes’ works, p. 65— 
67. Lardner, v.14. p. 140—412. 
Lewis’ Orig. Heb. B. 3. ¢. 9. 
Prideaux Connect. P. 1. B. 6. 
Vv. 2 p. 556 | 
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EFFECTS OF THE MICROSCOPE ON THE MIND OF A 
BRAHMIN. 


Dear Sir, 


I senp to you the following 
anecdote,from a review of Forbes’ 
Oriental Memoirs. It will inter- 
est those who read only to be en- 
tertained: It wili much more 
deeply interest all, whose Chris- 
tian sympathies are excited b 
the debased condition of the hea- 
then world; and are accustomed 
to indulge their thoughts upon 
the practicability, or are already 
convinced of the duty, of extend- 
ing the light which we enjoy, to 
those who are in darkness. 

“A Brahmin, far beyond his 
brethren both in powers of mind 
and extent of knowledge, lived in 
No. 2. Vol. LV. 6 


To the Editor of the Christian Disciple. 


habits of great intimacy with an 
Englishman, who was fond of 
natural and experimental philos- 
ophy. ‘fhe Brahmin, who had 
learned English, read the books 
of his friend, searched the Cyclo- 
pedia, and profited by his philo- 
sophicalinstruments. lt happen- 
ed that the Englishman received 
a good solar microscope from Ku- 
rope. He displayed its wonders 
with delight, to the astonishment 
of the Brahmin; and convinced 
him, by the undeniable evidence 
of his senses, that he and his 
countrymen, who abstained so 
scrupulously from tasting apy 
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thing which had life, devoured 
innumerable animaleul upon ev- 
ery vegetable which they ate. 
The Brahmin, instead of being 
delighted as his friend had ex- 
pected, became unusually thought- 
ful, and at length retired in si- 
lence. On his next visit, he re- 
quested that the gentleman would 
sell himthe microscope. ‘l'o this 
it was replied, that it was a pre- 
sent from Europe. and not to be 
replaced. ‘he Brahmin howev- 
er was not discouraged by the re- 
fusal. He offered a very large 
sum of money, or an Indian com- 
modity of equal value; and at 
length his friend, weary of his 
importunities, or unwilling lon- 
ger to resist him, gave him the 
microseope. ‘The eyes of the Hin- 
doo flashed with joy. He seized 
the instrument, hastened away, 
caught up a large stone, and in 
an instant smashed it in pieces. 
Having done this, he said in re- 
ply to the angry reproaches of 
his friend, that when he was cool 
he would pay him a visit, and ex- 
plain his reasons. Upon that 
visit he thus uddressed his friend: 
“Q that I had remained in that 
happy state of ignorance, in whieh 
you found-me! Yet I confess, that 
as my knowledge increased, so 
did my pleasure, till 1 beheld the 
wonders of the microscope, From 
that moment, I have been tor- 
mented by doubts. I am misera- 
ble, and must continue to be so, 
till I enter upon another state of 
existence. I am @ solitary indi- 
vidual among fifty millions of peo- 
os all brought up in the same 
elief as myself, and all happy 
in their ignoranee. 1 will keep 
the secret within my own bosom. 
It will destroy my peace; but I 


shall have some satisfaction ia 
kuowing, that I alone feel those 
doubts, which, had [ not destroy. 
ed the instrument, mht have 
been communicated to others, and 
rendered thousands wretched, 
Forgive me, my friend; and bring 
here no mure implements of knaw- 
ledge.” 

And could a mieroseope alone 
shake the faith of «a Brahmin, e- 
ven to its deepest fuuydations? 
Did he feel the whole fabric of 
the superstition, in which his soul 
had taken up its quiet residence, 
falling into ruins abeut him, by 
the acquisition of se very smail 
a portion of the knowledge, 
which an enlightened philosophy 
conveys? What then may we 
not hope from intelligent, well 
directed, and persevering zeal in 
that mighty empire, in the parts 
of which in subjection to the 
British government, there is come 
puted to be a population of sixty 
million souls! ‘he lesson of the 
broken microscope will not have 
been given in vain. Its won- 
ders will be exhibited, and the 
progress of general knowledge 
advanced; and the fall of super- 
stition will be the triumph of the 
gospel. 

1 cannot refrain from the re- 
mark, although it will probably 
be suggested to the minds of ma- 

ny of your readers, that while 
the genius of the religion of an 
East Indian, shrinks appalled e- 
ven from one ray of light, and re- 
tains its reverence and exercis- 
es its power, only because it is 
shrouded in darkness, and acts 
unseen, the religion of Christians, 
blessed be God, after being ex- 
posed to the bread day of all the 
enlightened periods of eighteen 




































































centuries, after being ten thou- 
saad times ten thousand weighed 
in the balanee of reason and 
learning, it has been received 
with the fullest conviction, and 
the warmest devotion, by the 
most improved minds in every 
age. The progress ofknowledge 
in society, is one of the great 
preparations for the progress of 
Christianity, It is peeualiarly 
the religion of civilized man; and 
if the exertions which are now 
made in the cause, are continued, 
in proportion to the advancement 
of true civilization, with the 
blessing of God, will be the ad- 
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vancement of our most holy faith. 

1 have lately read “the sub- 
stance of two speeches, delivered 
by Mr. Wilberforce in the House 
of Commons, in 1813,” on the 
subject of improving the condi- 
tion of the natives of india. It 
contains much valuable infor- 
mation, on the state of the Ine 
dian character, and the impors 
tance of extending to them the 
means of better instruction. Will 
it be agreeable to you to receive 
a compressed view of this subject, 
for your very useful publica- 
tion?* Yours with great respect, 





aac 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


A.rFrep. the boast of Britain, 
was boru about the year 849 or 
850. He was the son of the An- 
glo-Saxon king Ethelwolf, and 
grandson to Egbert. Ethelwolf 
had several sons; Alfred was the 
fourth, and the father’s favorite. 
At six years of age he accompa- 
nied his father to Rome, and con- 
tinued there a year. The next 
year after his return to England, 
his father sent him again to Rome 
with a considerable retinue. He 
was noticed and anointed by pope 
Leo Ili. But the lot of Alfred 
was cast in a barbarous age and 
among a barbarous people. ‘Tho’ 
a prince, his education was much 
neglected till he was twelve years 
of age. His genius was then 
roused by hearing some Saxon 
poems; he soon learned to read, 
and obtained a knowledge of Lat- 
in. His thirst for learning and 
his devotion to study became so 
ardent, that he regurded his ac- 


* To this question we answer in the affirmative. Ep. 


cession to the throne as a matter 
of regret rather than of triumph, 

According to Mr. Hume, he bes 
gun to reign in 871, at 22 years 
of age: Mr. Cottle says he was 
but 21 when his reign commene- 
ed. At that period the Danes 
were making terrible ravags in 
England. Alfied possessed great 
military talents, which he em- 
ployed according to the custom 
of the age, in attempts to free his 
country from the Danish barba- 
rians. Dut at one period the 
Danes were so successful that 
he was obliged to lay aside the 
ensigns of royalty, dismiss his 
servants, and disguise himself 
in a peasant’shabit. The Danes 
pursued their work of destrde- 
tion, but sought in vain for the 
king. He concealed himeelf tild 
he found they had become re- 
miss; then he availed himself 


of the opportunity to recover hie. 


kingdom and his dignity. He 
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had great difficulties to encoun- 
ter, but success finally crowned 
his efforts. 

Considering the age in which 
he lived, the character of his en- 
emies, and the hayoe they had 
made of his coutrymen, he was 
remarkably humine in his treat- 
ment of them. When it was in 
his power to exterminate the ar- 
my of the Danes under Guthrum, 
he not only spared their lives, 
but gave them a part of the eoun- 
try for settlement, and placed 
them on the ground of equality 
with his other subjects. ‘This 
and other instances of humanity 
gave a lustre to his character, 
which far surpassed the glory of 
military conquests. 

In the reign of Alfred, the peo- 
ple of England were professedly 
Christians, but they had received 
Christianity in the papal form, 
and probably had no idea of any 
other. ‘They were generally 
ignorant, having advanced but a 
little from the savage state. By 
frequent invasions and by a 
long course of savage warfare, 
they had become a mixed multi- 
tude—a ferocious, rapacious and 
blood-thirsty people. Violence 
and revenge, private wars, rob. 
bery and murder abounded in the 
Jand. ‘To establish civil govern- 
ment and equitable laws among 
such a people was an arduous 
task, and one that required ex- 
traordinary talents. Such tal- 
ents were found in Alfred, in a 
degree which has perhaps never 
been surpassed among men. 

That he might render the exe- 
cution of justice striet and regu- 
~lar, and that he might effect a 
change in the habits of the peo- 


ple, he divided his kingdom in- 


Alfred the Great. 


to counties, the counties into 
hundreds, and the hundreds into 
tythings or tens. ‘Ten house- 
holders made one tything, and 
ten tythings one hundred. Each 
tything had a head, called a ty- 
thingman, who was made respon- 
sible for the conduct of those un- 
der his care. ‘The institution 
was so formed, that it beeame not 
only the duty but for the interest 
of every man to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the conduct of his 
neighbors. In cases of difficulty 
the tythingman called his whole 
class together to assist him in 
deciding. In affairs of great mo- 
ment, appeals were allowed from 
the tything to the hundred, who 
assembled every month for the 
settlement of controversies, From 
the hundred, 12 men were chosen 
to sit with the presidin: magise 
trate in deciding causes.—Thus 
originated the present custom of 
trial by jury in England and in 
this country. The county court 
met twice in a year; in thisa 
bishop presided, and from this an 
appeal was allowed to the king. 
But ssch was the incompetency 
of many of the judges, and such 
the confidence the people had in 
the superior wisdom and integ- 
rity of the king, that appeals be- 
came so frequent as to be embar- 
rassing. ‘lo remedy this evil, 
he exerted himself to have the 
nobility well instructed in letters, 
and in law;—he was also eareful 
to have men appointed as judg- 
es who were most esteemed for 
knowledge and probity, and he 
severely punished malversation in 
office. 
Such was the success of his 
legisiation and efforts, that, a re- 
markable change was produced 











in the manners of the people. 
Robberies and other atrocious 
crimes were repressed, and a new 
aspect was given to the state of 
society. So exact was the po- 
lice, that it is said, Alfred hung 
up golden bracelets near the high- 
way as a test of the manners of 
the people, or of the efficacy of 
the laws, and no man dared to 
touch them. 

‘When he ascended the throne, 
such was the ignorance of all 
classes of society, that he said he 
knew not one person south of the 
‘Thames, who could interpret the 
Latin service, or prayers used in 
the churches; and very few, he 
said, in the northern parts had 
attained that pitch of erudition. 
But he invited the most celebrat- 
ed scholars from the various parts 
of Europe to settle in England— 
established schools throughout 
his kingdom, and obliged parents 
to send their children to school. 

But the most effectual means 
employed by Alfred for the en- 
couragement of learning was his 
own example. He divided his 
days into three equal parts—one 
third he devoted to sleep, diet and 
exercise—one third to the dis- 
patch of business, and the other 
to study. That he might the 
more exactly divide his time, he 
made use of tapers of equal length, 
which he burned in lanthorns— 
clocks and watches being then un- 
Known, By such a eareful dis- 
tribution and employment of time, 
he acquired much knowledge, and 
wrote much for the benefit of oth- 
ers, 

To convey moral instruction to 
his people, he employed apo- 
ogues, parables, stories, and a. 
pophthegms, couched in poetry. 
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He did not think it beneath his 
dignity to act the part of a teach- 
er among his people. ‘l'heir mo- 
ral improvement and happiness 
was an object dear to him, and 
for which he was willing to make 
many sacrifices. 

“The merit of this prince,” 
says Mr. Hume, “both in private 
and public life, may with advan- 
tage be set in opposition to that of 
any monarch or citizen which the 
annals of any age or any vation 
ean present tous. He knew how 
to reconcile the most enterprising 
spirit with the coolest delibera- 
tion; the most obstinate persever- 
ance with the easiest flexibility; 
the most severe justice with the 
gentlest lenity; the greatest vig- 
or in commanding with the most 
perfect affability of deportment; 
the highest eapacity and inclina- 
tion for science with the most 
shining talents for action. Na- 
ture also had bestowed on him evy- 
ery bodily accomplishment, vig- 
or of limbs, dignity of shape and 
air, with a pleasing, engaging 
and open countenance.” 

King Alfred died A. D. 901. A 
greater loss was perhaps never sus- 
tained in Britain by the death of 
one man. How happy it would 
have been for that nation, had all 
their kingsbeen Alfreds! Altho’ 
he possessed great military tal- 
ents, still it appears that he was of 
a pacific, humane character, and 
was far from delighting in warand 
blood. The title Tux Great, 
was probably never before or sinee 
added to any man’s name with 
greater propriety than to his. 
And if unwearied endeavors to 
advance the moral improvement 
and happiness of a nation, are 
evidences of goodness, he, in com- 
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parison with most other rulers, 
might have been called Alfred 
THE GOOD as well as Alfred THe 
ereat. To this bis military 
character is not to be urged as 
an objection; for he lived in a 
dark age, and he probably acted 
aceording to the light he possess- 
ed; aud the cireumstauees in 
which he was placed by Provi- 
dence. 


“Not in the Eternal’s eye 
fs the same deed by different men per- 
formed! 
Motives and principles to him appear 
Clear, though concealed from human 
scrutiny.” 

Mr, Cottle in his poem repre- 
sents the ‘Guardian Angel” as 
thus addressing Alfied — 

Alfred, be ‘hou resolved 
Well to perform thy part; aud ever 
know 


From whence assistance comes. Be 
this thy name, 

Tue FaTHER oF THY PEOPLE! Cherish 
worth! 

Where talent is, turn it to good! Pre- 
vent 

With power’s strong arm, all violence 
to men, 

Ail cruelty to brutes! For God be- 
holds 

With a paternal eye his lowest works, 

And hath appointed for the unfceling 
heart, 

Deep and peculiar punishments.— 

“4 good king happiest feels 

To see his people happy! Such be thou! 

Instruct the ignorant, and as the 
spring— . 

The source of best instruction—spread 
the sound 

Salvation dealt to man! Give them the 
food 

God hath appointed! This shall tame 
their hearts 

When other things all fail.” 


(oc ee 


“CHOOSE YOU THIS DAY WHOM YOU WILL SERVE.” 


Tue words of Joshua now be- 
fore us suggest several import- 
ant ideas. 

In the first place they teach us, 
that religion is asubject of choice. 
We are not born religious, nor 
are we made so by education or 
the mere careand labors of pa- 
rents or instructors, without our 
consent and earnest cooperation. 
Religion requires our determina- 
tion, our voluntary choice; and it 
is also the most solemn question 
on which we can be called to de- 
cide. 

To what purpose are all the 
exhortations of ministers, the 
prayers of God’s people, and the 
expostulations of the gospel, if 
we will not be persuaded to 
ehoose and seriously act for our- 
selves? Let us then bring our- 


selves to the test of serious exam- 
ination, whether we have in very 
deed chosen a life of real religion. 
Some perhaps will say for 
themselves—We have regularly 
attended God’s worship; we have 
been trained up to walk circum- 
spectly, to avoid impiety, impu- 
rity, dishonesty and falsehvod; 
we have set a good example, and 
have ‘not deliberately brought 
disgrace on religious institutions. 
But it may be asked, Why have 
you done these things? fas it 
been from a principle of duty, 
a sense of obligation and from 
iove to God? Or has it been from 
a thousand various motives which 
you have neverexamined? If the 
latter, you have yet to ehoose 
whom you will serve. 
As religion is a subject of 








choice, it is not a thing to be force 
ed upon us either by God or man. 
Nor are we to wait im a atate of 
indifference and indecision, ex- 
pecting miraculous agency to turn 
us from a course of sin to the 
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servants to obey, his servants ye 
are whom ye obey, whether of 
sin unte death, or of obedience 
unto righteousvess?”’ 

Do any plead for themselyea 
thus? ‘We have been always 


service of God. If we speak it_ devoted to the service of God— 


with reverence, we may truly 
say, that even Omnipotence can- 
not effect the conversion of a sin- 
ner without his consent. For 
conversion implies the consent 
and choice of the mind to serve 
the Lord. 

Choosing religion or the ser- 
vice of God, implies more than a 
consent to be of this or that par- 
ty among professed Christians, 
aud more than the adoption of a- 
ny human system of doctrines or 
opinions. It consists rather ina 
serious determination of the mind 
to devote ourselves to the howest 
stady and practice of God’s will. 
Without this we shall be expos- 
ed to pass through life in a state 
of delusion, to confound our zeal 
for a seet, with zeal for the truth; 
our attachment to those who bear 
the same insignia with ourselves, 
with love for our neighbor; and 
our choice of a party for devoted- 
ness to God. 

In the second place we are to 
remark, that in choosing religion 
we muke echoiece of some object 
to serve—Choose you whom you 
will serve. ‘The majority of 
mankind are the slaves of some 
ruling passion from which their 
whole life takes its direetion. 
The passions which hold the 
world in bondage, may be redue- 
ed to a few great tyrants—the 
love of pleasure—of power—of 
money—of fame. “Know ye 
not,” says the apostle, “that to 
whomsoever ye yield yourselves 


our parents dedicated us to him 
in our ‘imfanecy—and we have 
yielded to the authority of his 
law.’ 

Let this profession be examin- 
ed:—How are you affected by the 
opinion of ‘he world? What ara 
the vices which you abhor? Do 
you abhor ail the viées which 
God’s law ferbids, or only those 
which happen te be censured by 
the indulgent moralists of the 
age? Do youabhor all impurity, 
profaneness, dissoluteness, re- 
venge, worldliness and irreligion? 
Dare you in the face of reproach, 
contempt, and ignominy, refuse to 
yield to the favorite opinions of 
these who call themselves the 
world? Are you so much supe 
rior to their condemnation that 
you dare to forgive a man whe 
has insulted your Dare you let 
the world Know that you fear 
God and not reproach—hell and 
not the eoutempt of the wicked? 
Can we be the servants of God, 
and yet the slaves of the world’s 
law? Can we be the servants of 
God and yet ashamed to ayow 
our religious principles and to 
practise according to his require- 
ments? 

Do we pretend to serve Ged 
while we are buried im avarice, 
and while we devete our days 
and nights to the service of mam- 
mon or wealth? If the love of 
wealth engrosses our pursuits and 
narrows our benevolence, if it 
quenches our sympathy for oth- 
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ers and closes our hearts against 
their distresses and wants, if it 
makes us Jard in our dealings 
and punctilious in our demands, 
if it renders us more sensible to 
wrongs done to ourselves than to 
sins against our heavenly Father, 
then are we the slaves of wealth 
rather than servants of God. 

There are many who are the 
slaves of sensuality, who per- 
haps do not feel their own bond- 
age. How sure, and yet how 
secret, is the progress of intem- 
perance! How is the whole mind 
often subjected, and the faculties 
exhausted by this vice before the 
poor slave is aware of his dan- 
ger! He is a slave of sensuality 
who forthe sake ofits pleasures 
neglects the improvement of his 
mind, or incapacitates himself 
for the discharge of his duties, or 
for the eujoyment of the sweets 
of religion. 

Let those who have hitherto 
preferred the service of the world 
to the service of God—and who 
imagine that religion is a burden 
and the service of God a re- 
straint—believe the voice of all 
experience, that there is no mas- 
ter so severe as the world, and 
no service more unprofitable than 
that which they have chosen. 
There is no end to the sacrifices 
which must be made to conform 
to the capricious laws of custom 
and popularity. After all that 
is made in this life there must be 
a dreadful sacrifice when death 
closes the state of probation. For 
what is a man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose 
his ownsoul? or what shall a man 

ive in exchange for his soul! 

In the last place, observe the 
time of choosing. Choose you 
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this day whom you will serve. 
Why this day? Because every 
motive which can affect a rea- 
sonable mind demands it. 

Choose this day, because it is 
the most important thing in life. 
Our first obligations were to God, 
and time, instead of diminishing 
them, only encreases their num- 
ber, and the sin of our negleet. 

Choose this day, because it is 
the only day of which we are 
sure. We know not what a day 
may bring forth; we have no 
pledge of the continuance of life; 
we have nothing to depend up- 
on but the mercy of that very God 
to whose service we are required 
to devote ourselves. 

Choose you this day, beeause 
every day’s delay renders your 
choice more unlikely. The mo- 
tives may never again appear so 
strong to your minds as they do 
at present; the subject may nev- 
er again be urged upon you, and 
some change in your circumstances 
may place you out of the hearing 
of these ealls, and out of the pow- 
er of using the means with which 
you are now favored, You may 
be prevailed 9 by some con- 
siderations of pleasure or wealth, 
to abandon the ordinances of wor- 
ship which you now attend. By 
delay you contract the habit of 
making excuses, your hearts be- 
come more insensible, and the 
world fastens upon you some new 
chain. 

Choose you this day whom you 
will serve, because to choose the 
service of God may be more dif- 
ficult hereafter, and because late 
repentance will be bitter and per- 
haps of little worth. What is 
thought to be repentance at the 
eleventh hoar is much tobe sus- 








pected, as only the effect of fear, 
or as a state of mind extorted by 
the pesnrens of death, without any 
sincere love to God. 

Choose you this day, because 
the whale life ought to be devot- 
ed to God, and to serve God is a 
different thing from determining 
to commence his service in a fu- 
ture day. Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy 
might. The night cometh, in 
which no man can work. ‘Think 
how much sin and sorrow you 
may prevent by an immediate 
dedication of yourselves to God: 
how many your example may in- 
fluenee, how many may be awak- 
ened by your determination to 
serve the Lord. Think alse how 
many are encouraged to go op in 
sin by your delay, and how their 
condemnation as well as yours 
may be aggravated by your neg- 
lect. 

Choose you this day, beeause 
the invitations of heaven are so 
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pressing and so affectionate. 
How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity, and the scurners 
delight in their seorning, and the 
fools hate knowledge, “Turn 
ye at my reproof.” ‘Turn ye, 
turn ye, for why will ye die.” 
Choose you now, because to de- 
fer is to presume on merey which 
has ulready been abused by de- 
lay. To delay any longer is 
both disingenuous and presuinp- 
tuous; and the expostulations of 
Heaven are very affecting. “Be- 
cause I have called and ye have 
refused, 1 have stretched out my 
hands and no man regarded; but 
ye have set at nousht all my 
counsel and would none of my 
reproof; I also will laugh at your 
calamity, and mock when your 
fear cometh. ‘Then shall they 
call on me, but I will not answers 
they shall seek me early, but they 
shail not find me; for that they 
hated knowledge, and did not 
choose the fear of the Lord.” 


B. 


EXTRACT FROM A DISCOURSE ON THE FAILURE OF ATTEMPTS TO 
PROPAGATE THE GOSPEL AMONG THE HEATHEN, 


Artrempts to propagate the 
gospel among the heathen in mod- 
ern times have been attended 
with less success, than we might 
seem warranted to expect. when 
we consider the zeal that has 
been employed, and the exertions 
that have been expended on the 
subject. Particularly has this 
been the ease with respect to the 
natives of this country. How is 
this failure to be accounted for? 
Is it, that no proper means have 
yet been employed—that no suit- 
able messengers have been sent— 
No. 2. Vol. IV. 7 


that no previous and concurrent 
efforts have been made to give 
them a favorable impression of 
the tendency and effeets of Chris- 
tianity, and thus to prepare them 
for its reception, by extending to 


them the improvements and com- 


forts of civilized life? ‘This will 
not be said. Neither zeal, nor 
benevolence, nor diseretion, nor 
activity, in many cases well di- 
rected, nor ample means judi- 
ciously applied, have been want- 
ing. Yet the savage prejudices 
have not heen overcome. Is there 
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not, then, some other cause, to 
which we may attribute a part, at 
least, of our want of success? Are 
not the best endeavors to give to 
the natives of the land the com- 
forts of civilized life, aud the 
blessings of the gospel, counter- 
acted by the treatment they re- 
ceive from us in other respects, 
and the character in which we 
appear to them? We offer tothem 
a religion of peace and good will, 
yet they see us carrying on among 
ourselves and against them fero- 
cious and desolating wars. We 
profess and preach a doctrine of 
purity and self denial, and they 
witness in us a licentiousness of 
manners and self indulgence un- 
known among them, who make 
no such pretensions. We invite 
them to embrace a religion of 
justice and disinterestedness; yet 
we drive them from their posses- 
sions, and take from them their 
country. While some of us are 
teaching them the doctrine of e- 
ternal life, and offering them the 
hopes of a heavenly inheritance, 
others of the same nation and 
manners, and apparently of the 
same profession and principles, 
are cheating them out of their 
possessions, corrupting their mor- 
als, brutalizing their manners, & 
driving them to seek safety from 
our depredations in deeper for- 
ests, and remoter wildernesses. 
We exhort them to embracea re- 
ligion, which considers all men 
as brethren, and teaches humili- 
ty, mutual condescension. univer- 
sal good will, and the common 
regards of the universal Parent 
for all his children, and the com- 
mon provision he has made for 
them; yet they find themselves 
treated by us, asa different order 
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of beings—as a degraded race, 
not possessing the same nature, 
not entitled to the same rights as 
ourselves. Is it wonderful then, 
that they are not converted? Can 
we be surprised, that they resist 
our endeavors for their benefit, 
when experience has taught them, 
that whatever may be the designs 
and views of Christians, the uni- 
form result of an intercourse with 
those who profess to be Chris- 
tians, to them has been rebbery, 
corruption, exile and slavery? 
Are we to be surprised that the 
most pious, aud wise, and faith- 
ful missionaries should meet with 
little suecess, surrounded by 
intrepid adventurers, who treat 
these natives of the soil as beasts 
of the forest, and are continually 
embroiling them in quarrels, that 
they may have a pretence for 
seizing ou their lands;—and by 
cunning traders, who are ready 
to defraud them of their rights, to 
take advantage of their ignorance 
and their propensities, to spread 
the worst of corruptions among 
them; in fact to sacrifice every 
principle of justice and feeling 
of humanity to a lucrative traflier 
Little reason have we to hope, 
that even accompanied with the 
useful arts, and the improvements 
and comforts of civilization, the 
gospel will be received by the na- 
tives of our country, until those 
causes shal] be removed, which 
have thus counteracted, and con- 
tinue to counteract the efforts of 
piety, and benevolence, and en- 
lightened zeal. 

In other regions of the world 
we have indeed heard of better 

rospects;—and we rejoice to 
Lear that both'in Asia and Af- 
rica some hopeful symptoms have 








appeared of a powerful renova- 
ting influence. ‘The gospel 
seems to be finding its way, and 
sending forih its genile beams, 
into the regions of darkness and 
superstition; and new efforts, 
prompted by zeal, and aided by 
ample means, are pushing the 
triumphs of light and Christian 
liserty far into the domains of 
ignorance and moral slavery. 
We would cheerfully contribute 
to the benevolent design, and 
we do offer our fervent-_prayers for 
increasing success, We yield 
to the delighifal vision, which 
seems opening to our eyes, and 
hail the approach, and, as we 
fondly flatter ourselves, the com- 
mencement of a new and brighter 
era; and fancy that we see in 
prospect the nations of the East 
and the tribes of the South flock 
ing as doves to their windows, 
laying down their prejudices, 
and renouncing their supersti- 
tions, receiving with thankfulness 
the new light imparted to them, 
and submitting with cheerfulness 
to the new authority imposed on 
them. We see the ancient mon- 
uments of superstition sinking in- 
to ruins, the fabrie of ignorance 
crumbling into dust; and the fair 
temple of trath rising in its maj- 
esty and beauty to be beheld and 
admired, and to become the re- 
sort of the world. 

But our fancy receives a check, 
and our expectations are chas- 
tened to a soberer character, 
when a nearer view, and a retros- 
pect of the past, present to us 
the obstacles that are yet to be 
encountered, the causes which 
yet remain to counteract every 
good purpose and effort for the 
conversion of heathen nations. 
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We have heard of the ardent zeal, 
the incredible labor, and uncon- 
querable firmness, intrepidity, 
and perseverance, which carried 
the gospel two centuries ago into 
distant regions of the Kast, and of 
the power with which it went 
forth; idolatry, superstition and 
ignorance falling before it, so that 
its final and complete conquest 
seemed to be fast approaching. 
But where are now the monuments 
of that suecess—where the re- 
mains, or the descendants of the 
converts, which were then made? 
The arts of a worldly policy were 
seen to mingle with the efforts te 
propagate Christianity. ‘The de- 
signs of avarice and of power sere 
discovered. And at the touch of 
such detection, the splendid vis- 
ion vanished. Christianity sunk 
under the supposed hypocrisy, & 
detected avarice, and lov eof pow- 
erin those who attempted its pro- 
pagation. 

It would strengthen our confi- 
dence in the present promise of 
extensive spread and prevalence 
of the gospel, couid we discern 
none of the same counteracting 
causes in operation, which have 
before proved so fatal. But we 
cannot shut our eyes against facts 
that foree themselves on our no- 
tice. The whole intercourse of 
the nations of christendom, with 
the southern aud eastern hemis- 
phere, has not been calculated to 
inspire confidence in the disiiter- 
esiedness of their views and de- 
signs. It has not been caleulated 
to prepare them for the reception 
of their prineples and institu- 
tions. ‘The miserable Afriean— 
can he soon forget that the Chris- 
tian who now inviles him to receive 
a doctrine of peace, humanity, and 
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mutual affection, is the same that 
for two centuries has been stir- 
ring up ferocious wars among the 
tribes of his country, and trans- 

orting his ancestors and his 
ore ® to a cruel anda _ hope- 
less slavery? —The wretched Hin- 
doo sees around him the monu- 
ments of his country’s wrongs— 
the permanent recordsof the ava- 
rice, and fraud, and vioience, and 
Fapacity of those Kuropeans, who 
are now coming with so much 
zeal and benevolence to impart a 
religion which teaches righteous- 
ness, and truth, and charity, Will 
he distinguish between the Chris- 
tian teacher and the Christian 


conqueror, o1 trader? Wili he lis 


ten to the words of the missiona- 
ry, and be blind to the deeds of 
the unprineipled adventurer? — 
still more, to what must seem to 
him, whatever it may be in real- 
ity,an authorized system of fraud 
and pillage, of violence and op- 
pression? 

Iq, proportion as a more just 
aud humane policy is pursued by 
Christian nations in their politi- 
cal and commercial! intereourse 
with heathen nations, and meas- 
ures are adopted to restrain and 
prevent individual wrongs, and 
indications thus appear, that they 
make the principles of the relig- 
iou they offer them in some mea- 
sure the basis of their own public 
policy, and the rule of their indi- 
vidual transactions—we may rea- 
sonably hope, that the prejudices 
which have prevented the spread 
of the gospel will subside;—that 
past injuries will be gradually 
forgotten, and the nemory of oth- 
er examples effaced;—that the 
messengers of a heavenly doe- 
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trine, the teachers of a pure mo- 
rality, the heralds of the glad 
news of salvation, will be heard 
with respeet and confidence, and 
the Christian faith be once more 
extended beyond the limits, to 
which centuries have confined it. 
It is delightful to look forward 
with such a hope, and to cherish 
the belief that it may not be dis- 
tant. It is delightful to notice 
and acknowledge the symptoms 
of its approach, in any change in 
national poliey—by which the 
mosi flagrant wrongs are in some 
measure redressed or prevented— 
by which some check is given to 
uuchristian rapacity and violence, 
and thus some better hopes and 
sreater facilities are furnished— 
at least some obstructions remov- 
ed, by which fairer prospects are 
opened to those who are ardent- 
ly looking for the conversion of 
the heathen world. 

We see with unfeigned satis- 
faction, and with admiration, the. 
generous ardor that is displayed, 
and the honorable efforts employ- 
el in the nation from which we 
originated, to spread abroad the 
light of the gospel, and impart 
its blessings and hopes to distant 
regions. Nor would we refuse 
the tribute of applause to that 
zeal, and piety, and eh: rity.which 
from our own country have sent 
a tributary stream to join with 
the larger eurrent which they 
have supplied, and directed to a 
remote land. Yet may we not be 
allowed to hope, that our own ef- 
forts. though less splendid, and 
lees adapted to attract the public 
notice and admiration, may not 
be less useful*——may not be less 
promotive of the Christian cause, 


* This discourse was delivered before the society for propagating the gospel 


among the Indians and others in North America. 
































or less acceptable to our common 

Master? While we honor the en- 

larged charity, which lends its 

wealth, and the intrepid zeal and 
piety,which offers ils personal ser- 
vices in foreign missions, may we 
not feel a reasonable satisfaction 
in our humblerefforts; and helieve, 
that in furnishing religious in- 
struction to the seattered inhxhi- 
tants of our new settlements. and 
in offering the guspel to the un- 
converted savages near our bor- 
ders, and the half civilized tribes 
within our own territory, we may 

do something for our Master, and 
promote as certainly and as ef- 
feetually the progress of his reli- 
gion in the world? We are apt 
to be dazzled by appearance, and 

earried away in admiration of 
that, which is showy and mag- 
nificent. That charity seems 
cold, and mean, and narrow, 
which goes not beyond the circle 
of our neighborhood or country. 
That onty appears heroic and 
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praise worthy, which, leaping o- 
ver the common fimits, that con- 
fine our sympathies, and bound 
our exertions, seeks the objects of 
its regard in distant climes; trav- 
erses foreign regions, and flies 
over seas to offer the news of sal- 
vation to the remotest parts of 
the earth. But it is not our so- 
berest and correctest judgment, 
that overlooks and despises the 
common and useful, to admire the 
rare and splendid. While thou- 
sands of our brethren through 
poverty and the circumstances of 
their situation, unprovided with 
the regular instruetions of our 
religion, are calling for our aid— 
and thousands more of the na- 
tives on our own shores, groping 
in darkness, and perishing for 
lack of vision, lay claim to far 
more of our benevolence, than ean 
be spared from still nearer ob- 
jects, we have little reason to 
think meanly of that charity, 
which thus limits its provisions, 


——— 


CHILLINGWORTH’S PLAN FOR UNITING CHRISTIANS, 


“Ler all men believe the serip- 
tures, and them only, and endeav- 
or to believe them in the true 
sense, and require no more of oth- 
ers, and they shall find this not 
only a better, but the only means 
to restore unity. And if no more 
than this were required of any 
man to make him capable of 
church communion, then all men, 
so qualified, though they were 
different in opinion, yet, notwith- 
standing any such difference, must 
be, of necessity, one in commun- 
ion. 

“The presumptuous imposing 
of the sensesof men upon the gene- 


ral words of God, and laying 
them upon men’s consciences to- 
gether; this vain conceit, that we 
ean speak of the things of God 
better than in the words of God; 
this deifying our own interpreta- 
tions and enforcing them upon 
others; this restraining the word 
of God from that latitude and cen- 
erality, and the understandin 

of men from that liberty wherein 
Christ and his apostles left them, 
is, and hath been the only foun- 
tain of allthe schisms of the 
church, and that whieh makes 
them immortal. ‘Take away 
these walls of separation, and 
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all will quickly be one. Require 
of Christians only to believe in 
Christ, and to call no man mas- 
ter but him only; let those leave 
claiming intallibility that have 
no title to it; and let them that 
in theic words disclaim it, as pro- 
testants do, disclaim it likewise 
im their actions. Ilsa word, re- 
store Christians to their just and 


Effects of the torpedo. 


full liberty of captivating their 
understanding to seripture only; 
and then as rivers, when they 
have a free passage, run all to the 
ocean, 80 it may Weil be hoped, 
by Gou’s blessing, that univer- 
sal liberty, thus moderated, may 
quickly reduce Christendom to 
rruta and un,ry.’’—Life, and 
the religion of Protestants. 


<r - ‘ 


EFFECTS OF THE TORPEDO. 


On paraphrasing the scrip- 
tures, Dr. Campbell has the fol- 
lowing observations: 

“We are told of the torpedo 
that it has the wonderfal quali- 
ty of numbing every thing it 
touches. A paraphrase is a tor- 
pedo. By its influence, the most 
vivid sentiments become lifeless, 
the most sublime are flattened, 
the most fervid chilled, the. most 
vigorous enervated. In the very 
best compositions of this kind that 
ean be expected, the gospel may 
be compared to a rich wine of a 
high flavor, diluted in such a 
quantity of water as renders it 
extremely vapid. In all those 
parapbrases we have had ocea- 
sion to be acquainted with, the 
gospel may more justly be com- 

ared to such a wine, so mach 
adulterated with a liquor of a 
very diferent taste and gee niys 
that little of its original relish 
and properties can be discovered. 
Accordingly in one paraphrase 
Jesus Christ appears a bigotted 
Papist; in another, a flaming 
Protestant. In one he argues 


with all the sophistry of a Jesuit; 
in another he deelaims with all 
the fanaticism of a Jansenist,. 





[i one you trace the metaphys- 
ieal ratiocination of Arminius; 
in another, you recognize the 
bold conelusions of Gomarus; 
and in each you hear the lan- 
guage of a man, who has thor- 
oughly imbibed the system of 
one or another of our Christian 
Rabbis. So various and so op- 
posite are the characters which 
in those performances our Lord 
is made to exhibit, and the dia- 
lects which he is made to speak. 
How different is his own char- 
acter and dialect fiom them all!” 
Philosophy of Rhetorick, p. 437. 
This passage has the appear- 
ance of severe animadversion. 
But is it not a fact that the se- 
verity consists in the pertinency, 
force and justness of the remarks? 
And may we not with propriety 
say, that all these observations 
are as perfectly applicable to 
human creeds as to “‘paraphrases” 
of the language of scripture? Let 
the phrase human creed be sub- 
stituted for “paraphrase,” and 
will not all the observations ap- 
pear correct? “A human creed 
is a torpedo.” It produces the 
effeets ascribed to paraphrase. 
‘In the best compositions of this 

















kind, the gospel may be compar- 
ed to a rich wine of a high fla- 
vor, diluted with water.” In ma- 
ny of them “the gospel may wore 
justly be conrpared to such a 
wine—adulterated with a liquor 
of a very different taste and qual- 
ity.”—"*In one human creed Je- 
sus Christ appears a bigotted Pa- 
pists in another, a flaming Pro- 
testant. In one he argues with 
all the sophistry of the Jesuit; 
in another he declaims with ail 
the fanaticism of the Jansenist. 
In one you trace the metaphysie- 
al ratiocinations of Arminius; 
in another you recognize the bold 
conclusions of Gomarus; and in 
each, you hear the language of 
a man, who has thoroughly im- 
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bibed the system of one or oth- 
er of our Christian Rabbis.” 
The Dr. admits that in some 
instances “paraphrase” may be 
useful; we admit the same of hu- 
man creeds. But when these 
ereeds are established as tests of 
orthodoxy, of piety, of admission 
to Christian privileges, or min- 
isterial fellowship, they are ToR- 
PEpos emphatically. ‘They have 


“the wonderful effeet of numbing”? 


Christian liberty, free inquiry, 
candor, and kind affections; of 
chilling brotherly love, or chang- 
ing it into mere party attachment; 
of dividing the church of Christ 
and transforming Christians in- 
to partizans, and enemies one to 
another. 


ee eB 


THINGS TO BE FORGOTTEN. 


In an essay “on the amuse- 
ments and punishments proper 
for schools,” Dr. Rush has the fol- 
lowing remarkable paragraph:— 

“We suffer so much from tra- 
ditional error of various kinds, in 
education, morals and govern. 
ment, that I have been led to 
wish that it were possible for us 
to have schools established in the 
United States, for teaching THE 
ART OF FORGETTING. I think 
three fourths of all our school- 
masters, divines, and legislators, 
would profit very much by spend- 
ing two or three years in such 
useful institutions.”—Essays, p. 
71 

We are not likely very soon 
to have such schools as Dr. Rush 
wished for; but it may not be 
amiss to mention some of those 
“traditional errors,” from which 


“we suffer so much,” that it is 
desirable to forget them. | 

Some school-masters would do 
well to forget the barbarous modes 
of governing schools by terror 
and storm; and instead of these 
to adopt the modes whichare die- 
tated by wisdom, kindness, and 
love. ‘The first care of a sehool- 
master should be to gain the love 
of his scholars, by the display of 
a kind, coneiliating temper, that 
his pupils may be ‘induced to re- 
gard him as a friend, and not as 
a tyrant; that they may obey him 
from respect and not from slav- 
ish fear; and that they may 
esteem his admonitions and re- 
proofs as the fruit of good will, 
and not of ill nature. 

‘The same observations will ap- 
ply to many parents and heads of 
families. ‘The modes of goyern- 
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ing ehildren by terror and sever- 
ity, are not only unchristian and 
barbarous, but in the highest de- 
gree pernicious, to their tempers 
and morals. 

There are many things which 
it is desirable that ministers of 
religion should forget; some of 
which perhaps are to be found in 
persons of every sect. 

ist. Ministers should forget to 
think thatthe moral character ofa 
man is to he estimated by his pro- 
fessing to believe, or to disbelieve 
perpeniess which are not to 
be found in the Bible, and which 
no man can understand. 

2d. They should forget to 
think,,that a belief of the pecul- 
iar tenets of any one sect 1s bet- 
ter evidence of a good heart, 
than “love, joy, peace, longsuf 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance;” because 
these are the fruits of the spirit, 
by which the followers of Christ 
are to be known. 

3d. ‘hey should forget to im- 
agine, that a war spirit may be 
lawfully indulged in eontrover- 
sies, on religious subjects, or 
that gospel charity, and the wis- 
dom which is from above, will 
produce the same bitter frnits, 
as hatred, and the wisdom which 
is from beneath. 

4th. ‘They should forget to 
imagine, that they ever truly 

lead the cause of Christ, any 
farther than they are influenced 
by a kind, forbearing temper; or 
that they ever truly preach the 
gospel, when they indulge against 
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their brethren the spirit of bitter- 
ness and sarcasm. Such things 
may justly be termed “tradition. 
al errors” and autichristian bar. 
barisms; they discover a want of 
Christian feeling and good man- 
ners. 

There are also many things 
which rulers and __ politicians 
should forget; a few only of 
which can now be mentioned. 

ast. While they justly abhor 
the spirit of party as it is often 
displayed by the ministers of re- 
ligion one towards another, they 
should forget to think that the 
vices of the clergy are virtues 
in them; or that whatthey would 
eondemn in the clergy is. com- 
mendabie in legislators and mag- 
istrates. Party spirit, in all its 
forms, is subversive of virtue and 
happiness. The law of kind- 
ness is binding on all, whatever 
may be their rank or profession. 

2d. Politicians and rulers 
should also forget to think that 
war is a christian mode of set- 
tling national dispute»; or that 
they have a right to vote away 
the lives of innocent people, iv 
gratify their own ambition, or to 
revenge the wrongs they receive. 
Such opinions and practices are 
gross “traditional errors,” de- 
rived from a savage state of so- 
ciety, and unworthy to be named 
among a Christian people, ex- 
cept with abhorrence. 

Happy will be the day, when 
all. these ‘‘traditional errors” 
and barbarian vices shall be ban- 
ished from our land! 
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@ONSTITUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 


In forming a society, which it is 
hoped may have an extensive influ- 
ence, we, tne subscribers,deem it prop- 
er to makea concise declaration of 
our motives and objects. 

We have been strongly impressed, 
by considering the manifold crimes 
and tremendous calamities of public 
war, and the melancholy insensibility 
which has been induced by education 
and habit, in regard to this most bar- 
barous, destructive, and unchristian 
custom. Our earnest wish is, that 
men may be brought to view war ina 
just light, to see clearly its baleful in- 
fluence on the political, moral, and 
religious condition of communities, 
and its opposition to the design and 
spirit of the gospel. Most earnestly 
do we desire that men may be brought 
to feel that a spirit of conquest is s- 
mong the most atrocious of crimes 
that the thirst for military glory is in- 
human, delusive, and ruinous, and 
that the true dignity and happiness of 
a people result from impartial justice 
towards all nations, and the spirit and 
virtues of peace. 

Various facts and _ considerations 
have conspired in exciting a hope, that 
achange may be effected in public 
sentiment, and a more happy state of 
society introduced. it is evidently the 
design and tendency of the gospel, to 
subdue the lusts and passions from 
which wars and fightings originate; 
and encouragement is given that a 
time will come when the nations will 
learn war no more. We believe that 
a great majority of the people in 
every civilized country, when free 
from the delusions of party passions 
and prejudices, have such an aversion 
to public hostilities that they would 
rejoice, if any pian could be devised, 
which would both secure their rights 
and absolve them from the burdens 
and sufferings of war. A late Treaty 
of Peace has suggested the practica- 
bility of such a plan, and given us an 
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admirable lesson on the subject. We 
now see, that when two governments 
are inclined to peace, they can make 
some friendly power the umpire and 
last resort, for settling points of con- 
troversy. For this ray of pacifi¢e 
light we are grateful, and we hope 
that it will be like “the shining light 
which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” ‘this hope is strength- 
ened by reflecting on the animating 
fuct, that the horrid custom of pri- 
vute wars, Which for ages desolated 
Europe, was finally abolished by a sim- 
ilar project. 

Besides, it is clear that every popu- 
lar custom must depend on public 
opinion; and we also know, from his- 
tory, that many customs and usages 
which were formerly considered as 
heaorable, useful, and even necessary, 
have since been abolished, as inhuman 
and barbarous, and are now regarded 
with detestation and horror. 

To the list of encouraging facts we 
may add, that by their late dreadful 
suflerings, the attention of the Euro- 
pean nations is unusually exeited to the 
guilt and miseries of war; and with 
joy we have learned that Peace Socie- 
ties have been proposed, if not already 
established, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. These things not only 
encourage our hearts and strengthen 
our hands, but preclude the objection 
which might arise, that it is danger- 
ous to cultivate the spirit of peace 
in one nation, whilst others retain the 
spirit of war. A cooperation in dif- 
ferent countries is joyfully anticipat- 
ed, in this great work of promoting 
peace on earth and good will among 
men, 

But above all other sources of en. 
couragement, we contemplate the be- 
nevolent character of our heavenly 
Father, as displayed in the gospel of 
his beloved Son. We there behold 
him as “the God of peace,” and we 
have a cheering hope, that he will own 
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and prosper a society of peace-makers. 

It is well known that a diversity of 
sentiment has existed among christians 
on the question, whether war be not in 
all cases prohibited by the gospel. 
But we intend that this society shall 
be established on principles so broad, 
as to embrace the friends of peace who 
differ on this as well as on other sub- 
jects. Wewish to promote the cause 
of peace by methods which all chris- 
tians must approve,—by exhibiting 
with all clearness and distinctness 
the pacific nature of the gospel, «nd 
by turning the attention of the com- 
munity to the nature, spimt, causes 
and effects of war. We hope that by 
the concurrence of the friends of peace 
in all nations, and by the gradual illu- 
mination of the Christian world, a 
pacific spirit may be communicated 
to yovernments,—and that, in this way, 
the occasions of war, and the belief of 
its necessity, will be constantly dimin- 
ishing, till it shall be regarded by all 
Christians with the same horror with 
which we now look back on the expted- 
ed and barbarous customs of former 
ages. 

On these principles, and with these 
hopes, we adopt the following 

ARTICLES. 

I. The name of this society shall be 
Tae Massacuvusetts Peace Society. 

ll. The government of this society 
shall consist of a President,a Vice 
President, a Treasurer, a Recording 
Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, 
Assistant Secretaries, and six Trus- 
tees, who shall be annually chosen, 
three of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum. 

I1f. The funds of the society shall 
be under the direction of the officers, 
to be employed for the diffusion of 
light on the subject of war, and in cul- 
tivating the principles and spirit of 
peace. The officers, shall have pow- 
er to appoint an Executive Committee, 
and Counsellors to advise with the Cor- 
responding Secretary, and to make re- 
gulations for the disp.' chof business. 


1V. Each subscriber of one dollar 
annually shall be a men uber. 
V. Each subcriber of twenty-five 


dollars shall be a member for life. 
VI. All donations to the society shall 
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be recorded; and every donor of fift 
dollars «r upwards, shall be an hon- 
orary member of the society and of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Vl. Each member of the society 
mav receive one half his annual sub- 
scription in such boeks or tracts as 
the officers shall approve, and at the 
lowest pr:ees of the society. 

VUL. The annual meeting of the 
society shall be on the last Thursday 
in every year; at which time reports 
shall be made by the Trustees and the 
Treasurer. 

IX. This society will encourage the 
forming of similar societies in this 
country and in foreign countries, by 
the dispersion of tracts, by correspon- 
dence, and by other suitable means. 
They will also encourage mutual aid 
and cooperation among all the friends 
of peace of every denomination 

X. Should any person becomea 
member of this society whose resi- 
dence is remotefrom Boston, it shall 
be regarded as honorable for him to 
encourage the establishment of a sim- 

ilar “ey in his own vicinity. 

XI. No change in the objects of the 
society shall ever be made; but the 
articles may be amended, and new ar- 
ticles may be added, as occasion shall 
require; provided that no alteration 
be made except at the annual meeting, 
and by the consent of two thirds of the 
members who may then be present, 


Facts relating to the Massachu- 
setis Peace Society. 


In consequence of an arrangement, 
made by four individuals, who are 
now members of the Massacliusetts 
Peace Society, a meeting of 17 per- 
sons took place in Boston, on the 18th 
of December last, to consult on the 
subject of forming a Peace Society. 
it was the wish of the projectors of 
the plan, to form a society on such 
principles as would embrace the real 
friends of peace, without any regard to 
difference of opinion on other subjects, 
whether religious or political. But it 
was not known how extensively the 
sentiments in favor of such a society 
had been embraced: and of course but 























a few persons were requested to at- 
tend. At the first meeting a commit- 
tee was chesen to form « constitution, 
and the meeting was adjourned to the 


28th of the same month, to be held at ~ 


Chauncey Place, immediately after the 
Thursday Lecture; at which time 
the committee reported a constitution. 
This was read, discussed, adopted and 
subscribed, by a considerable number 
of persons. The choice of officers 
was postponed to January 11, 1816, in 
the hope that the number of subscri- 
Bers would be increased. The num- 
bers of subscribers has indeed been in- 
creasing, and some of the officers have 
been chosen, but the list is not complet- 
ed. We shall therefore defer giving the 
names of the officers to a future Num- 
ber. But we have the pleasure of 
stating that in the list of subscribers 
may be seen the names of the Governor 
of Massachusetts, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, the President and 
several of the Professors of Harvard 
University, tweniy ministers of the 
gospel, and a considerable number of 
respect: ble laymen. 

This may surely be considered as an 
auspicious beginning; it is the Lord’s 
dvuings, and to him be all the praise. 


ee 


Extracts of a letter froma Friend, 
to the author of the “Friend of 
Peace.”’ 


_ “Tue Friend of Peace, 3d No. came 
very opportunely, as leisure, and a state 
of mind favorable to its perusal combin- 
ed; and it has been attentively and de- 
liberately read. It must do good to hold 
up to view such a picture of the horrors, 
and of the miseries of war. Secret con- 
viction, ‘that war is unlawful for a 
Christian,’ if not an open avowal of the 
doctrine, I hope will be the happy fruit 
of thy labors in many minds. Sut while 
we entertain such hope, let it be re- 
membered, that we ought not to iook 
for our reward in the fruit or effects of 
labor, but in the consciousness that we 
‘have done what we could’ ‘Paul 
may plant,and Apollos, water, but it is 
God who gives the increase’—and he 
May give that increase where Paul 
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and Apollo, may never see, or come to 
the knowledge of it. 

“*] was particularly pleased that an 
attempt was made to ruard persons 
from hasty and rash judgments of the 
characters of men, without regard to 
the time in which they lived. There is 
room for further views on this subject, 
and views that inculcate the tenderest 
feeling and charity for one another, 
on every subject in which conscience 
is concerned. Indeed { should like to 
see in some of thy future Numbers -a 
lucid explanation of conscience itself;— 
without understanding what it is, I 
think Christians are liable to great er- 
ror in judging of themselves or others. 

“With respect to the subject thou 
hast delicately touched, ought we not 
to remember, that the full display of 
the gospel dispensation is not opened 
to any man at once!—Who can read 
of the simple and childlike obedience 
of the apostles, and the heavenly con- 
descension of Christ Jesus, even to 
their prejudices, without believing ten- 
der compassion ought to be in our 
hearts toward all who have not seen as 
we see? Only consider his blessed cun- 
descension. ‘I have many things to 
say to you, but ye cannot bear 
them tow,’ and surely our eyes would 
be opened to see, that many Christians 
may be faithful and sincere as far as 
they have seen, who nevertheless have 
many things to learn in his school;— 
ves, even to learn that they ‘are not to 
resist evil” How senseless then, and 
how fraught. with evil is tnat blind 
zeal that condemns all who differ from 
themseives upon doctrines! 

**With these sentiments, thou canst 
believe, my friend, that I can sit down 
in my worship, in the persuasion, ‘that 
what is to be known of God is manifest 
in man.’ That Christ has come to 
teach his people himself, that he is 
with his disciples to the end of the 
world—that he is not far from every 
one of us, and that he is worshipped in 
spirit anJ in truth, without feeling any 
heart-burnings, or jealousy, or dispo- 
sition to condemn those that have not 
the same understanding of his coming, 
his service, or his worship. . 

**Much of the difference in our come 
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prehensions, or understanding of our 
various obligations, may be accounted 
for in the considerations of conscience. 
The state of a man’s judgment, and his 
conscience always coincide. Judgment 
is athing acquired;—the capacity to 
acquire is a gift to every rational crea. 
ture. That capacity early shows it- 
self in little children: how rea tily they 
May be taught to understand, as their 
parents understand—and whether they 
be taught correctly or not, their judg- 
ments are so far formed, and their 
consciences also—Tliey will believe it 
to be right to do as they have been 
taught, and their conscience would 


condemn them if they did not, even if 


they have been taught that war is Jaw. 
ful. It is nothing then less than the 
consciences of men that thou hast to 
contend with inthy publications Bu’, 
if thou canst convince their judgments, 
their conscience in this thing will be 
wholly changed; and though they may 
acknowledge with the apostle, ‘I veri- 
ly thought I ought to do many things 


contrary to the name of Jesus,” yet, if 


once convinced, they, like him, may be 
willing to build the faith which once 
they destroyed.” 
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Died in Boston, January 4, John 
Lathrop, 0. D. A. A. S., minis- 
ter of the second church in that 
town, 4t. 76. 


Dr. Laturop was born at Norwich’ 
Connecticut, May 17, 1740,* was edu- 
cated at the college of New Jersey, 
Princeton, where he was graduated in 
1763, was ordained to the care of the 
Congregational Church in Boston, 
cal'ed the Old North, on his birth-day 
in May, 1768 When the town was 
occupied by the British forces in 1775, 
he removed to Providence, and offici- 
ated inthe Congregational Society in 
that place till Buston was evacuated by 
the enemy in the spring of 1776, when 
he returned to the charge of his own 
people. Their house of worship hav- 
ing been demolished, he accepted the 
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invitation of the New Brick church t6 
assist their pastor, Dr. Pemberton, 
whose health was declining. After 
the death of Dr. P. the twe societies 
united, and Mr. Lathrop became their 
joint pastor in Juee 1779, wm which re- 
lation he continued till his death 

Dr. Lathrop was highly respected 
and beloved, through his long life, as 
a teacher and a pattern of religion and 
virtue. His religion appeared to be 
not merely the conviction of h's un- 
derstanding, but the warm sentiment 
of his heart. His piety was manifest- 
ec! by his care to conceive rightly of the 
character of the Supreme Being; and 
to study the divine word; by deference 
to all the declarations and commands 
of the gospel, and a believing, aftec- 
tionate regard te the work and offices 
of the Son of God. It expressed it- 
self further in attention to the as- 
pects of providence, in gratitude and 
submission, in religious joy, and de- 
vout worship, and a tender conscience 
guiding and prompting him in the way 
of obedience. His piely was serious 
without superstition, lively without fa- 
naticism, and strict without austerity. 

His love of God operaied in love to 
man; and those parts and acts of so- 
cial and personal virtue, which make 
religion appear at once true, and use- 
ful, and inviting. He was conspicuous 
for equity of mind and conduct; the 
law of truth as well as of discretion 
was on his lips» tie was compassion- 
ate, candid, forgiving; grateful for 
benefits; a true friend, courteous, con- 
descending, peaceable, forward to do 
good; liberal, hospitable; a man of 
public spirit; alive to the sufferings 
and dangers, to the honor and interests 
of his country; in private life most 
amiable aml exemplary—as a husband, 
father, master, brother, the delight and 
veneration of his family. 

Dr. Lathrop was a lover of knowl- 
edge and truth, setting a just vaiue on 
his intellectual nature. His careful self- 
government was acknowle.ged. He 
was distant from all sensual irregularity; 
abst« mious, temperate; slow to anger; 
humble, modest. He was very indus- 


* See obituary article in the Daily Advertiser of the 17 January, and in oth" 


er Newspapers. 














irious, never thinking his proper busi- 
ness a burden, and punctual in fulfil- 
ling engagements. He maintained 
a cheerful serenity of mind; not elated 
by prosperity nor dispirited by ad- 
versity: was contented and patient, a 
stranger to envy, and free from a 
worldly spirit; looking habitually to 
his final destination. 

With such qualities, as would be 
supposed, he entered into the spirit of 
his sacred office, and discharged its 
various functions with fidelity and af- 
fection. His views of Christianity in 
the beginning of his ministry had the 
Calvinistic tincture, which his educa- 
tion would naturally prodnee. His 
further inquiries led him to think what 
is peculiar and distinctive in the stsete- 
ments vf doctrine by that sect errone- 
ous, ard to vary accordingly the tenor 
of his instructions. But he was afraid to 
Use thre pulpit, asthough it were design- 
ed to be a “*mint of contri versies.” se 
considered the sanctifying and consol- 
ing influence of Christianity, as depend- 
ing on a few simple and plaia, but 
grand, fruitful, and affecting truths and 
mvouves. These he aimed to display and 
enfnece, not coveting a precision of 
seutiment and exactness in theological 
langu-ge, which may serve to give a 
repucation for ingenuity and depth, or 
to excite or grauty a party spirit, but 
not to make men wiser or betier. 

Dr Lathrop was a zealous cham- 
pion of Christian ang protestant liber- 
ty, and acatholic spirit. The judging, 
imp sing temper and separating 
schemes, so often prevailing among 
Christians, would lead one to suppose 
that men thought Christianity was de- 
signed to give them a ground of self- 
exaliation; to encourage our propen- 
sity to think very highly of ourselves 
and contemptuously of our neighbours, 


and uilow us to make a principle of 


our scifish passions. There seeins to 
be no remedy for this deep disease, 
but the conversion of all good men to 
one opinion, or agreeing to differ. As 
unity of speculations and dogmas is 
not to be expected, it is wise to cul- 
tivate unity of affections and views. 
Catholicism, however, is not indif- 
erence. It is founded on principles 


* See Mr. Parkman’s Sermon, at his interment. 
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which purport to unite the interests of 
truth and charity. It maintains that, 
revelation being designed for all class- 
es of persons, the doctrines universal- 
ly essentialto be believed must be 
plain; that it is the first and indispen- 
sable duty of every one to follow the 
light he has, and seek for more; that 
virtue, holiness, is final in Christianity; 
that saving faith depends not on the 
number or extent of the doctrines be- 
lieved, but on the disposition of the 
mind to the light presented, and that an 
honest mind cannot fatally err. These 
and other max:ms of the citholic sect 
received the cordial assent of Dr. 
Lathrop, being consonant alike to his 
judgment and temper. In the deliv- 
ery of his discourses, he was earnest 
and affectionate~-in prayer, fervent and 
solemn. In the private duties of the 
pastoral office, he was exemplary and 
engaging—the counsellor, the com- 
forter and friend of his pe»ple. 

Dr Lathrop loved his country with 
ardor, and thought it is duty in his 
pulpit discourscs, to notice interesting 
events, and give the counsels which 
the aspect of the times seemed to re- 
quire. He was a patron of all our most 
valued institutions, and an associate in 
their labors and cares. In 1784 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from the university of Edin- 
burgh. He was Librarian and one of 
the Counsellors of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences—one of the 
Trustees of the Humane Society-—Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Charitable Society—Vice Pres- 
ident of the Bible Society; and of the 
Society for propagating the Gospel in 
North America.* From the year 1778, 
he was one of the Corporation of Har- 
vard University, and for many years 
Secretary of the Board of Overseers, 
He tock peculiar pleasure in the du- 
ties arising from this Academic rela- 
tion; though they were sometimes 
rendered arduous by peculiar circum- 
stances. 

“ith some heavy afflictions, Dr. 
Lathrop enjeyed much _ prosperity. 
He outlived the friends of his early 
years, but the proofs he received of 
attachment and respect from thos¢ 
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who came in their places, abated the 
sense of their loss. He was favored 
in his end. After a short, though 
painful illness, in the full possesion of 
his mind, he sunk to rest. He was en- 
abled to meet death without dismay, 
and to tejoice in the hope of the glory 
of God. 

On the 9th instant, after a service 
suited to the occasion, in which pray- 
ers were offered by the President of 
the College and Rev. Mr. Chane 
ning, and an affectionate and just trib- 
ute paid to the memory of the deceased 
by Kev. Francis Parkman, minister of 
the church connected with that of Dr. 
Lathrop, his remains were carried 
to the grave, attended by a numerous 
concourse of friends and fellow citi- 
zens, who joiwed in testifying their 
regret for the loss of a character so 
long known to the community, and so 
generally esteemed. 

From the loss of such persons, let 
us learn what are true principles for 
the conduct of life. By preper med- 
itations on the removal of the good, 
may survivors be excited to such use- 
fulness as may tend to repair the 
breaches made by death.* 


ie 


Hibernian Sunday School Society. 


A GENTLEMAN from the neighbor- 
hood of Castle Blaney, in the county 
of Antrim, gives the following very in- 
teresting account:—*‘A little boy, one 
of our scholars, became so impressed, 
as never to goto bed without saving 
his prayers. One evening, while he 
was doing so, his father, a very profli- 
gate man, came home, and, as usual, 
began to curse and swear, and abuse 
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his wife and family. In the midst of 
his rage he overheard this child, who 
was only separated from him by alow 
mud partition, praving aloud, that ‘God 
would have mercy on, and pardon his 
wicked father.’ The effect was aston- 
ishing; his heart was struck; he crept 
to the bed side, and there with ‘a brok- 
en and contrite heart,’ joined in sup- 
plicating that God would be merciful 
to him, a sinner. Such a prayer was 
never yet rejected at the throne of 
grace: a Saviour was presented to his 
view, able and willing to save to the ut- 
termost. He is now a perfectly re- 
formed, correct, industrious character, 
and his wife and other children are 
partakers with him of ‘like precious 
faith;? and thus a family, in which 
comfort was before unknown, and whe 
were a proverb in the country for wick- 
edness, are now patterns of sobriety, 
industry, and cleanliness to the neigh- 
borhood. May we not exclaim then, 
“out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
li: gs the Lord hath perfected praise;” 
and should not such blessed eflects an- 
imate the frends of religior, and of 
their country’s welfare and good order, 
to further the objects of such institu- 
tions We are happy to be enabled 
to state, that numerous additional 
Sunday schools have been lately form- 
ed, and are now forming im various 
parts of Ireland. Evang, Mag. 


Report of the Trustees of the E- 
vangelical Missionary Society. 


Tue Trustees refer to their Report 
publ shed in April, 1812, for the state 
of the Society at that time. 


* From the amiable and pacific character of Dr Lathrop, it would be natural 
to infer that he would have favored such an object as the formation of the Mas- 


SACHUSE TTS PEACE SocIery. 


But we are it under the necessity of infer- 
ring this merely from his general character. 


We are able to state as facts, that 


he attended the first meeting for forming the society—acted as moderatur in 
taking the minds of the gentlemen present; expressed his own opinion in favor 


of the object, and his willingness to become a member. 


Had the constitution 


been then completely prepared for signing, his venerable name would probably 


hav® been at the head of the list of subscribers. 


We have not indeed the pleas- 


ure of saying, that he is now a member of the Peace Society on earth; but we 
have the pleasure of believing, that he is a member of a more perfect Peace So- 


ciety in heaven. Ep. 
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The pleasing events, which were then 
m prospect, have. through the Divine 
blessing, since taken place —The town 
of Ellsworth, and the Plantations of 
Jackson and Washington, in the Coun- 
ty of Hancock and the District of 
Maine, encouraged by your benefac- 
tions, ripened measures for the ordina- 
tion of the gentlemen as their minis- 
ters, who for years had been among 
them as preachers of the gospel. At 
the earnest solicitation of those socie- 
ties, and of the pastors elect, three of 
the Trustees, the Executive Cmmittee, 
mude a journey in the autumn of that 
year, and, in compliance wrth the votes 
of their respective churches, assisted 
in gathermg a church and ordaining 
the Rev. Peter Nurse at Ellsworth, 
and ordaining the Rev Silas Warren 
at Jackson. They received the warm- 
est expression of gratitude from the 
peopte of Elisworth for the aid afford- 
ed them. Although this people have 
Manitested a disposition to contribute 
to the utmost of their ability to the 
maintenance of the public institutions 
of the Gospel, yet they are“fully per- 
suaded, that without assistance they 
could not have retained among them 
the man, to whose person and minis- 
trations they are greatly attached. 
But thus assisted, a church gathered, 
and a minister ordained, that people 
have a fair prospect of continued peace 
and harmony, and are encouraged 


with the hope, that the labors of 


their minister will be attended with in- 
ereasing usefulness. The birth of a 
church, the society will hail as a re- 
newed evidence of the success of their 
humble endeavours in the Christian 
cause, and bless God for his benedic- 
tion upon their measures. 

The plantations of Jackson and 
Washington are new and small, hut 
are continually mereasing in numbers; 
and by your bounty, and the benevo- 
lent agency of others, they have been 
enabled to maintain the public min 
istrations of the gospel; and these are 
silently and gradually producing their 
desired effects—The divisions which 
iN new settlements too often arise from 
the preaching of ignorant itinerants 
are subsiding; and under the faithful 
and prudent services of Mr. Warren, 
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your Committee found that the Con- 
gregational Socjety was gradually 
gaining order, strength, and stability. 
The expressions of delight from this 
people, at the prospect of having the 
Christian ordinances statedly adminis- 
tered among them, were repeated and 
ardent; they receive your donation 
with gratitude, and earnestly entreat 
its continuance, that the temporary en- 
gagement with their minister may be 
followed by his permanent establish- 
ment among them. 

In 1813, the Rev. Mr. Keith, of 
whose qualifications the Trustees had 
ample testimonials, was employed to 
perform missionary services ten Sab- 
baths in the town of Dixmont, Maine- 
He was received by numbers with 
attention and respect; but on ac- 
count of great divisions, as we learn 
from a respectable inhabitant, an asso- 
ciation could not there be formed of 
sufficient importance to contribute in 
any proportion to the support of a 
preacher of the Gospel; the Trustees 
were therefore discouraged in their 
attempt to give that people aid. 

That the Society might not be whol- 
ly destitute of means, should the an- 
nual contribution of its members oc- 
casionally fail, the Treasurer has been 
directed to put one thousand doliars 
at interest as an accumulating fund. 

The Trustees having been fully 
confirmed by experience in the opin- 
ion, that by bestowing their charita- 
ble aid upon particular churches and 
societies, they should more effectually 
promote the objects of the institution, 
than by allowing their missionaries to 
traverse an unlimited extent of terri- 
tory, and in the apprehension that the 
war might press with peculiar weight 
upon the eastern section of our Com- 
monwealth, in 1813 and 1814, they 
made the support of the Rev. Messrs, 
Nurse atid Warren a primary object; 
and they directed that the surplus of 
appropriation m those years should 
be expended in schools—a_ pxrt in 
Jackson and Washing‘on, under the 
direction of the Rev. Mr. Warren; and 
part in the neighbourhood of Ells- 
worth, but not within the town under 
the inspection of the Rev. Mr. Nurse, 
whose agency in transactions of this 
nature was fuliy approved. 
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The Trustees continued to receive 
information of the success attending 
the faithful labors of the ministers, if 
whose induction into the pastoral of- 
fice they had assisted. A Church 
was gathered at Jackson, numbers 
presented themselves for admission, 
and an increasing attention to re- 
ligious concerns was manifested a. 
mong the people. Mr. Warren derot- 
ed a part of his time successfully in 
a school 

The beneficial effects of the indefit- 
igable labors «uf Mr. Nurse, as a preach- 
er of the Gospel and an instructor of 
youth, appeared in the gre-ter atten- 
tion to public wors!iip, in the more 
general manifestation of the Christian 
spirit, and in the elevation of the tone 
of public morals. His school con- 
tinued to flourish. Under his auspic- 
es, many children and youth were 
greatly improved in the most useful 
branches of education; and numbers 
were qualified to become themselves 
instructors in schools. 

In 1814 the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth, in compliance with their 
petition, granted the Society an uct 
of incorporation. In pursuance of an 
application of a number of gentlemen 
of B ston, who, approving the plan of 
our institution, were dispos:d to aid 
in the attainment of its object, the 
Society voted to hold a semi-annual 
meeting in that town. 

The Trus ees invite the attention 
of the Christisn community to the ob- 
jects of their institution. They beseech 
those who are favored with the re- 
gular administrations of the Gospel, to 
express their sympathy for their breth- 
ren who are suffering for lack of know- 
ledge. They assure all the benevo- 
lent, that their charity shall be faith- 
fully applied to the education of chil- 
dren and youth, to the founding of 
churches, to the support of regular 
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ministers, who shall contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once del.vered 
to the saints. They indulge the hope, 
and unite with the members of the 
Society in the devout prayer, that 
their association may be successful in 
the humble endeavour to arrest tie 
triumphs of error, to promote pure 
and undefiled retig on, and to enkin- 
dle that charity which is the bond of 
perfectness. 


Aaron Bancrort, Committee 
Natuavire THavenr, of the 


Samwcet Riptey, ) Trustees. 
The next annual meeting will be at 
Cambridge. Yhe Rev. Isaac Allen is 
chosen the first, and Rev. Wilkvs Al- 
len the second preacher. 
Worcester, Dec. 26, 1815.* 


Obituary. 


In Danvers, Jan. 2, Hon. Samuel 
Holton, aged 77. 

In Braintree, Jan. 16, Rev. Ezra 
Weld. 

There were in Portland, during 
1815, 111 deaths, nearly one half of 
which were children. . 

The deaths in Hartford in 1815, 
were 122, 50 less than in 1814 

In New Haven the deaths in 18135, 
were 213, in 1814 they were 100 

The deaths in Baltimore in 1815, 
were 1349, of which 218 died of con- 
sumption, 167 of cholera morbus, 108 
of pleurisy, 858 of various fevers. Of 
these 8 exceeded 80 years of age, 
5 exceeded 90, and 1 was upwards of 
100 years of age. { Centinel. } 

Many aged peopie have died this 
winter. Beside the Baltimore account, 
in the obituary notices of the Centinel 
for Jan, 13, mention is made of the 
death of no less than 34 persons up- 
wards of seventy years of age; 7 of 
whom were upwards of 80 





Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. 


Mr. Ed. W Andrews, Newburyport. 
Mr. Francis Jackson, Cambridge. 
Mr. David Reed, do. 

Mr Joseph Allen, do. 

Mr. Jonathan P. Dabney, dx 

Mr, Samuel Gilman, do. 


Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge, 
Mr. Hiram Weston, Duxbury. 

Mr. Samue! Clarke, Cambridge, 
Mr. Henry Ware, jun. do. 

Mr. Rufus Hurlbut, do. 


* See the Annual Report, in the Number for December last, p. 379. 








